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THE HELbS PROJECT AT : - 

GENTRAL WASHINQTOM UNIVERSITY 

The acronym HELDS stands for Kigher Education for Learnihg Disabl- 
ed Students. It represenls a model program funded for lhree_years 
(1980-1983) by the F-jnd for the Improvement of Post Secondary Lduca- 
tion (FJPSE) a divisio n of the Department of Education, This project was 
funded as a model tor othiet^colleges and univer_si_ties that are prepar 
to provide equaLacademic^access for the learning disabled students. _ 

Project HELDS had-three major focuses. The firsbwas to Provide such 
access for the learning_disabJed student 

Rehabilitation Act of 1973. This we did for learning disabled students 
most of whom were admitted without modified requiremehts^toj^ntra 
Washington University. These students were ndt_ provided remedial 
classes They were enrolled in classes with other college students, Ihe 
help that we gave was habilltatlve. rather than remedial, teaching them 
how to compensate for their weaknesses. 

The habiiitative training began with identification of those who were 
learning disabled and included, bat was not limited to. such support ser- 
vices as taped textbooks (provided through the services of oar Handicap: 
ped Student Services Coordinator)^ readers, writers for tests, ^xlended 
time for tests, pre-registration with advising to ensure a balanced 
schedule, the teaching of study skills and luloring by tutors from the 
campas-wide tutoring program who were especially trairted to tutor, 
learning disabled students. , - - i - i. 

The second focus of the project was to give a core of twenty faculty, 
teaching classes In the basic and breadth areas a sensitivity to the 
characteristics of students who were learning disabled so thai they^cou] j 
modify their teaching techniques to include_lfie_ use ofcmore than on^ 
modality^ This ensured an acadehnic environment conducive to 'earning 
for the LD The faculty members participated In monthly sessions which 
featured experts in tfie field of learning disabilitie_s. and in the areaj^f the 
law (Section 504) that deals with the handicapped student and higher 
education. There were several sessions in which Central Washing_ton 
Gniversity graduates and currently enrolled LD students shared then 
viewpoints and experiences with the faculty members. As a resuU or this 
some faculty members used the students as resource people in develop- 
ing curricula for their various disciplines published in this series: , ' 

The third focus of the project was to make the arriversily community 
aware of the characteristics of learning disabilities and of the program at 
Central. It also sought to_ encourage other colleges and universities to in- 
itiate such.-programs. 




WHAT IS A bEARNINd DISABLED STGDENT? 

People with learning disabiUlies have handicaps thaj are inv^^^ 
Their disabilily is made up of rhujtiple symptoms that hav 
them si^nce childhood. Many of them have been. described as "dyslexics;" 
but if they are categorized as dyslexic, this will be ohly_one of their m^ 
symptoms, as a sore throat is only one of the many symptoms of a cold. 

Three concise descriptions of the learning disabled children are pro- 
vided in Haliahan and Kauffman: 

The National Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children 
( l968J pfoposed the following definitibh, wfiich was adopted by the 
91 si Congress: ^ 

Children, with special disabilities exhibit a disorder in one or 
more of the basic psychological processes involved in 
understanding or in using sj^oken or written thinking, t 
readinq^ writing, spelling, or arithnn.etic. They include condi- 
tions which have been referred to- as percephjal haildiGaps, 
brain injury, minimal brain dysfun::tion, dyslexia, develop- 
mental aphasia, e.tc. They do not include learning problems 
. which are due primarily to visual, hearing, or rhbtbr hahdicaps, 
to mental retardation, emotional disturbance, or to en-; 
>?irbrirriental disadvantage: 

Task Force I! df a national project (Minimal Brain Dysfunction in 
Children: Educational, Medical and Health Relaied Services, Phase 
Two of a Three-Phase Project, 1969) wrote the following two defini- 
tions: 

Children with learning disabilities are those { 1 1 who have 
educationally significant discrepancies among their sensbry- 
rnotor. perceptual, .cognitive, acaderfiic. of related develop- 
mental levels which interfere with the performance of educa- 
tional tasks; (2) wHo.may or may not show demionstrable devia- 
tion in central nervous systerrv fynctldning; and (3) whose 
disabilities are ript secondary to generaJ mental retardation, 
sensory deprivation or serious emotional disturbance. 
Children with [earning disabilities are fhbse ( l ) who manifest 
an educationally significant discrepancy between e^^^^ 
academic potential and actual level of academic potential and 
actqal level of academic functioning as related to dysfunctldn- 
ing in the learning process; (2) who may or may not show 
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demo[>biicible deviation in central nervous systejri functionmg; 
and (3) whose drsabilities are not secoridary td/general mental 
-retardation, cultural, sensory and/or edacatio^a! deprivatiori 
or envirbnmeintally produced serious emotional disturbance.' 

» >, • . _ . . _ 

_ Although the' pceceding^ definitions are^ncerried with children, tht- 

President's Committee on EmploymeHi of the Handicapped, in^their 

booklet tcarninq Disabmiy: Not jusl a PropVem Chiidren OuigroLV, 

discusses LD adults whojiave the same symptoms they had as children. 

The-Departinent of Education (Refecence Hallahan G>Kauffman) says that 

two to three percent of the total public sGhool-pdpulation are identjfied as 

learning disabled and that there are over fifteen million unidenyfied LD 

adults in the United States, acknowledging, of course.:that_peopIe with 

this problem are not restricted to the United Stbtes bat are found all over 

the world. . . " ' u 

We know that maniy learriing-dis^led persons have_average or above 

average intelligence and we know th^t many of these are gifted: In their 

company are such famous aifted people es fHelson Rockefeller. Albert 

Einstein. Leonardo da Viuci. rKomas Edison. Hans Christian Anderson. 

Aaguste Rodin. Willham Butler Yea^s. and Gustave Flaubert..: 

The causes of learning disabilitilss are not known, but in our project 
each of our Identified learning disabled students shows either an unasa^^^^^ 
pregnancy (trauma^at bJrth. such as delayed delivery, prolonged or dif- 
ficult delivery)or prerr^aUire birih: They oftentimes have a genetic family 
history of similar learning disability problems. _ 

An execpt from my CrUerion and Behauiorat Checklisi for Adults W^lh 
Spccilic Lvarhmg Disabiliiics has been included as Appendix A. 



/s/ MCS 

6 June 198? 

Ellensburg. Washington 



'bdniel P. Hdtldhjn and James M. Kauarnan Ex^ciHionjI Children (Englewood Cliffs. 
' Jersey: f^rentic e Hall. . 1 978). pp^ 12 I - 1^2: 
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I. INTRODClCtlON 

By how we should be quite* corn fbrtable "^lihptVy sic ally handicapped 
students in broadcasting courses. With minor adjustments, students with 
hearing defects, loss of sight, missing limbs or paralysis have managed 
to Vibvj shiobthly through most coJl^^^.^^'o^^^^^^^ 
^yone on to distinguished careers in the field. Perhaps it's easier when an 
instructor can see clearly what the handicap is and'^simply <ieal with the 
obvious. Also, both the physically handicapped studerit ar^3 the instruc% 
tor can draw frorn a number of previous experiences in making necessary 
adjustments. Wlien a person is pfiysically handicapped, few would ar- 
bitrarily associate it with mental retardatioh.^But Jn the case-bf the learhj 
Ing disabled (LDy. erroneous associations 'are made with intelligence 
Sevel, ' ^ 

The following accbuht is based oil rhy _e?y3er[eh^ learrilhg 
disabled student in a television and radio announcing cour: e; Knowing 
what we^do about LDs and theiT frustrations, why would such a student 
wdhi tb take such a course anyway? The answer, "Because I asked hirh 
to." f - : ' 

He 'had a rich, baritone voice qijality, the kijjd we know and refer to as 
a "Golden Throat." I had had hirh in another coijrse the quarter before— 
Beginning Radio Production. He did poorly: He's accustomed to that: P 
didn't know he was learning disabled. Neither did he. Somewhere along 
the line. hoAjvever. HELDS counselihg rri^de hirti aware there was a gbbd 
reason for his frustrations m school. In other words, he really wasn't just 
another "dumb kid," However, when it comes to being on radio and 
televisien* in a professional capacity, what you are is riot as irtipbrtarit as 
what people think you are. The listener or viewer is unmerciful: iPyou 
don't come apross as professional, what you have to say does not carry a 
great* deal of credibility. So here I am suggestirig to this young fellbw that 
he shbuld at least give broadcasting a try: But that's what's so great about 
college. You can get exposed to a lot of different things in a short time in 
an atmosphere of safety. i _ _ : : 

ActuaUy he had a sincere interest in broadcasting aa a career: He 
wanted to be (shudder) a disc jockey. Like so many other students, he was 
excited by the thought of playirig his favorite records for rriillioris tb hear. 
Sb we come to the basic need of announcing skills: 

The next section of this booklet will' be devoted to what was actually 
experienced in one quarter of arinburt^irig cbursewbrk. Kaowing iri ad- 
vance that l .ljLad an LD student, I took it as a challenge to structure the 
course so as to accommodate him but not at the expense of others in the 
class. " : o 

It would be a challenge indeed because here is the BEFORE part of a 
hoped-for spectacular BEFORE-AFTER comparison: ; 

1 . butstanding voice quality, the kind most male college-age aspir- 



ing announcers dream about. This was Iniefci, not to be changed, 
w ready lb use, " _ ; , 

2. ^obr arliculatlon; Far beldw average, ttnded to mumble as if he 
was afraid someone would understand what he said. 

3. TotaT lack of vocal Expression. Very few pitch changes or varia- 
iioh in loudness. A classic monotone. ^ ^ 

4. Mechanical vocal delivery. Mach hesitation between words and 
sentences as if he had to think between each. 

5. Shyness^ in vrsuaPpT^senlation. Very little e^^ 

others. Cohstahtly Iddking down. Rarely made facial expression^. 
■ fHever smiled: • j -' " ^ 

Since 40% of the grade m this course woald be based on improve- 
ment, it would make things ^ bit .more equitable for him^ Most of the 
• olhec students were far ahead in basic vocal skills. 



li: THE STRATEQY AMD HOW IT WORKED 

As It turned but, rrTy [eafmng^disabled student made great progress ' 
even before the quarter "began. His knowledge that he was a full-fledged 
bonafide official _LD appeared lb relieve mterrial tensions^. ;'Sd that s 
it!*' type of relief. My>,_ask.iri3 him. to take a coarse— .actually showing 
sdme interest in him speciiically seemed to give hlm'an air'of confidence 
that I'd not seen before. He was smiling: You have ib knqw that^h^^^ 
persbn. whb, because of an invisible handicap simply r-ele.gated himself 
to mediocrity. All throagK elementary and high school. regardJess bf ef- 
fort, the best grade he could hope for was a-deriv 

and cbririj>rehensibh thrdiigh the visual* modality was so difficull he 
couldn't compete: Dubbed "slow," he was passed over by bne instructor 
after anolher when it came time for a class;robrn_cdhtribUJtidn. In this ca^ 
difficulty in reading skills was followed by difficulty In oral skills:. ^s he 
explained&it to me, what was read registered In his brain but Was quickly 
forgotten as soon as the brain perceived a riew idea from th^^ 
LD specialjst said that he not only had a visual? perception problem 
(dyslexia): bat had difficulty in processing what he had seen. He said gaih- 
mg the same information by hearing it had better resu^^^^ 
what: L ^d about^ th^ comprehension problem, but I figured 

■ something could be done to improve his vocal skills. _ _ _ > 

The laboratory pbrtion bf the class was structured to allow students to 
practice drill rria^erial separatel)j in private carj-els. J couM eavesdrop as 
well as speak to himthrough a headphone system. He could;aIso tape his 
voice and my voicS for cbmparisbh. When it comes to broadcast announ^ 



cirig. t^acn sluderil tes his or her qv/ri problems. So being iearhihg disabl- 
ed was no Imposition on coarse procedure. 

I worked with hlrb first on phbhemes— forcing -him to bverarliculale 
consoharit founds to cdmpehsate for years of gver-a^simllation. I 
demonstrated, he copied, it worked, i said "good." He beamed and smil- 
edfit Occurred to me that he had probably never heard that word mu^ jh 
"schbdl. at least directed to him. To build on tha^t emerging oonfidence 
jevel, i went immediatiely lo vocal expressiveness. i-lowever_artifLc|al it 
may be. the "Do what I do" approach worked beautifully. He found pilch 
ranges h<2 didn't know he^had. That, plus Jiewjy freed emotional 
responses. aMowed him to impart meaning to radio corhmercials: The 
confidence levef began to rise rapidly after hearing himself on tape as if 

to' say. "That was me?"^ - ^ _ 1_ l_ _ ;:_ 

i After taping a 30 second piece of copy, he could memorize it quietly 
after playing it back a few times, thus using the aural modality with njs 
own vp ice, Al th o u^ h. i t *s not ; n ecessa r y to mem o rj^ze r a d|o copy , t hi^s 
helped him smooth oat the reading and reduce the mechanical hesita- 
nt ions" All of this added further confidencQ. tne lack of which, I thlr^k, was 
a m a j b r' s t u m b I i ri g b I be k i n a c h i e v i h^ $ij c cess in h i s c b II eg e I ^ v e i w b r k : 
With his magnificent voice, quality being manipulated with new found' 
vocal techniques, he himself was labeling his work as good. 

Next we "^brkeci bri the vjs^Jal elerrienl of lejevis^ Althoggh difficult 
for him, keeping eye-contact with the camera helped form better eye con- 
tact habits in everyday dyadic cornmunicatlon. However, the entry of a 
new element lb be processed by his brain (computer) tbbk its tolj bn ar- 
ticulation eirid vocal expression. Making everything work at once was a 
problem. When he concentrated on articulation, he could rnake all the 
sounds in General AiPnericah Speech. When he concentrated on expres- 
sion, the Gop'y carhe alive but articulation began to revert back to it^ 
orL^inaf state, and so on'^ t ' . 

The learning prbcess remained stable with bur work oh prohurirlatibri. 
When it comes to p-ronunciation. the English language makes no -sense 
anyway: So_ learn in'g how to pronounce a new word (through the aural 
rhbdalily), rinembrizihg it,, and adding it to his ybcabulary Wfes a routine 
p.rocess. The same was true with the other students. 

Only so much can be accomplished even with a gifted student in one 
quarter. Some things went Hjhlried. For instance, it was clearly 
demonstrated that he could correlate inforrnatibri^ more accurately 
through the aural modality. I wish I could have had him read the textbook' 
chapters &rrr tape then glean the information by listenirrg to himself . My 
instructions would have been: .\'Re?;d as articulately and expressively as 
you can so you don't bore yourself." The idea would have been to kill Two 
birds withrone stone. ^ ' i 

^ JJse of a differeht mpcfality didn't always work. Whi[e th^ resrof the 
class took a written exam. I gave him the sarr\e exam in an adjacent room 
by reading him th.e questions. He had good answers but to the vyrong 



questions. This was even after he assured me each question was 

thoroughly uncieisiooci. : __ _ *. 

However, to present material both orally and visually is a proven 
method._The course outline was prepared with Ihe learning disabled stu- 
dent in rnind. Rather than just handing it out, we went over it in class, 
thus using the oral modality as welj. The coarse outUne (Appendix B) 
dernonstrates a functionairclass as a whole" structure bat easily accqrrv 
modates a iearning disabled student. When a textbook is used, a tape 
recorded version should be made available: Many institutions provide 
this service. 

ill. saMMARY 



In response to the HELDS Project objectives. I structured thisxlass to 
bietter accommodate an LD student. By doing so J believe an LD in the 
class improved his vocal skilJs in an atmosphere of caring and_understan' 
ding The needs of the rest of the class were met at the sacpe time. Irifact I 
still use the same cburse'istructure whether thej;e js an LD student in.ihe 
class or ndt.]t simply- mee]s Individual needs belter than a b[ariket group . 
approach: the time devoted by the instructor is basically As it 

turns out the so caUed •normar' student is helped more too. 

Gradewise. the LD student succeeded in the class bec^use of tremen- 
dous improvement .in vocal skills. But because the content of radio and 
television is everything but radio and ^television, the successful an- 
nouncer rnusl know more about everything, than most everj^body else 
The subtleties of informing and persuading in the mass media go beyond 
mechanical technique. My LD student fell way short compared to^thf 
other students. I believe that it all goes back to elementary and high 
school failures. . _ , _ ' 

Communicating a varletj^ of subject matter to a varied audience, on a 
daily bas-s must start with a broad general educatioh. Ah LD student 
desiring a career In the broadcast cbrrimurlication field must have access 
to higher education basic and breadth courses that are not pedagogically 



St. .... . 

The'RELDS Project at Central WasKington University has opened my 
eyes to the fact that I may have had a number of learning disabled 
studeritsln the past without ever knowing it. With increased knowledge 
of this disablJity. I shou'd be able to recdgnize the problem more often 
and make adjustments to further the caose of learning. 

Author's Address: - > 

. » , ^ _ — 

Roger R. Reynolds 
Mass Media Program ^ 
■ Central Washington University 
EUensburg. Washin^on. 98926 
Telephpne: (509) 963-3680 _ " 
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APPENDIX A 

Griteribn arid Behavioral Checklist for Adults with 
Specific beaming Disabilities 

1. Short attention span. 

2. Restlessness. 

3 Distractability. (The student seems especially sensitive to sounds or 
visual stimuli and has difficuliy Ignoring them while studying.) ... 

4. Poor motor coordination: (This may be seen as clumsiness.) 

3. Imp'jjsivlty. (Responding without thinking:) 

6 Perseveration: (The student tends to do or say things over and over. 
Mechanism that says "finished" does hot work well.) 

7 Handwriting is poor. (Letters will not be well formed, spacing be- 
tween words and letters wHI be inconsistent, writing will have an ex- 
treme up or down slant on aniined page.) 

8. Spelling is consistently inconsistent: 

9 Inaccurate copying. (The student has difficulty copying things from 
the chalkboard and from textbooks: for instance, math problenris 
may be off by'dne or two numbers that have been copied incorrectly 
or out of sequence.) 

10. Can express self well orally but fails badly when doing so in writing. 
In a few cases the r<^erse is true. 

1 1 Frequently misunderstands what someone is sayi_ng._(For instance, 
a student n\ay.say. -What?'*., and then may or may noi answer ap- 
propriately before sorrieone has a chance to-repeat what was said 
previously.) 

12. Marked discrepancy between what student is able to understand 
when listening or reading. 

13. Has trouble with variant word meanings and figurative language. 

14 Has problems structuring (or^ariizing) time -- The person is fre- 
quently late to class and appointments; seems to have no sense ot 
how long a -few minutes" is opposed to an hour: has trouble pacing 
self during tests. 



15 Has problems structuring (organizing) space The student may 
■ have difficulty concentrating on work when m a large, open area -- 
even when it's quiet; may over or unaer-reach when trying to put 
something on a shelf (depth perception). 

i6. Has difficulty spcicing an assignment on a page. e.g.. math problems 
are crowded together. 

17 Thoughts - ideas wander and/br are incomplete in spoken an^ writ- 
' ten language. Student may also have difficulty sequencmg ideas: 

18 Sounds - A studenfs hearing ^cuity may be excellent, but when hjs 
' brain processes the sounds used in words, the sequence of soands 

may be out of order: e.g.. the student hears "ammal instead of 
• animal" end may say and/or write the "aminal. 

f9 Visual selectivity - May have 20/20 vision but when brain processes 
Visual information, e.g.. pictures, graphs, words number^, student 
may be unable to focus visual attention selective y; m other words, 
everything from a flyspeck to a key word in a title has equal claim 
on attention. 

20. Word retrievaLproblems - the student has difficulty recalling words 
that have been learned. 

21. Misunderstands non verbal information, such as facial expressions 
or gestures; 

22. Very slow Worker - bu': may be extremely accurate. 

23: Very fast worker - but makes many errors and tends to leave out 



i'.ems. 



24 Visual images -- Has 20/26 vision but may see things but of Se- 
qulnce.^.g.. "frist" for ••first.- ••961" for -egi," Or. a student may 
see words or letters as if they are turned arouad or upside down: 
e.g.. "cug'^ for "cup." br "dub" for ••bud." or •'9" for •L for 7, etc. 

25. Makes literal interpretations. You will have to have them give you 
feedback on verbal directions, etc. 

26. Judges books by their thickness because of frustration when learn- 
ing to read. 

27: Has mixed dominance: e:g.. student may be right handed and left 
eyed. 

15 ^ 



28. Moodiness • Quick tempered, frustration. 



29. Cannot look people In the eyes and feels uncomfortable when talk- 
ing to others: 

30. Has trouble answering yes or no to questions. 

Students with specific learning disabilities Which affect their perfor- 
mance in math generally fall into two groups: 

1. Those students whose language processing ( input and output) 
and/or- reading abilities are impaired. These students wiji have 
great difficulty doing word problems: however if the problems 
are read to them, they will be able to do them. 

2: Those students whose abilities necessary to do quantitative think- 
ing are irnpaired\ These students often have one or more pro- 
blems such as the following: 

A. Difficulty in yisuahspatial organization aad in integrating non- 
verbal material. For example, a student with this kind of jDroblem 
will have trouble estimating distances, distinguishing differences in 
amounts, sizes. shapes.^and lengths: Student may also have trouble 
Ibdking at groups of objects and telling what contains the _areaier 
amount. This student frequently has trouble organizing and sequen- 
cing material rrieaningfully on a page. 

B. Difficulty in Integrating kinesthetic p^rocesses. For example, a stu- 
dent will be i^riaccurate in copying problems from a textbook or 
chalkboard onto a piece of paper. The numbers may be out of se- 
quence or the wrong numberste.g.. copying ••6 ' for "5"). Problems 
may be out of alignment on the paper. Graph paper is a must for 
them. 

C. Difficulty in visuajly processing information. Numbers will' be 
misperceived: "6" and/'Q," "3" and "8" and "9" are often confused. 
The student may also have trouble revisualizing: i.e., calling up the 
visual rrierndry of what a number looks like or how a problem 
should be laid out on a page. ^ 

D. Poor sense of time and direction. Usually, students in the second 
group have the auditory and/or kinesethrc af their strongest learn- 
ing channels. They need to use manipulative_nnateriais accom- 
panied by oral explanations from the instructor. They often need to 
have many experiences with concrete mate^^^^^ before they can 
move on successfully to the abstract and symbolic level of numbers. 

1981 All rights reserved Myrtle Clyde Snyder 
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APPENDIX B 
dbURSE OClTLmE 

MME 385 
: RADIO TV AMMOUMCIMG 
3 Credits 



QBJE;CT[VES:/rdd many students who desire to become announcers 
find themselves practicing their mistakes. They don't know what they 
o don't know. This course is designed to provide SR'dance o^i the^ v^^^^ to 
professionalism. To become a commercial network announcer or 
newscaster as a resalt of one college course is Impossible. It takes years 
.of experience. However, without learning the bask skills of oral expres- 
sion first, the subsequent years of experience won't help mach. 

The things that separate a first rate announcer from a second rate an- 
nouncer are the ability to read aloud without sturnblmg, properly articulate 
the sounds of Genial American Speech, establish good habits when it 
comes to pronunciation, and control vocal quality and expression in a 
variety of situations, _ 

These are hierely the skills. It doesn't stop here: A first rate announcer 
must make an effort to anderstand the content of what Is being "an- 
nounced," understand the; subtleties of informing and persua^^ var- 
iety of listeners arid have a genuine desire to communicate: Also, ani- 
queness of radio and television requires th^^ understanding of 
microphones and getting used to speaking to an audience you canriot 
see. . 

The Instructor will attempt to cause the studenLto accomplish all this. 
It will take equal effort on the part of the student, Even if the student does 
not choose an arinburicing caree will be of great help in the 

communicative tasks of everyday living. 

TEXTBOOK: H^de, 7e/eU/sjon and Radio Announcing\ 3rd edition, con- 
tains chapters on communication, phonetics» articulation, pronuncia- 
tion, interviewing, drill material on news, sports, and commercials. 

iMSTRCjCTOR: Roger Reynolds, Assistant Professor of Mass Media, 
forrner R'-TV newsman and free-lance announcer. 

COURSE F='dRMAT: On the first day of class, each student wiJl make an 
audition tape. After that, lectures and in -class exercises will be accbm- 
• panied by lab drills based on the Instructor s individual diagnosis: The 
Language Lab in t5t 104 allows up to 30 students to practice separately 
and receive private instruction without interfering with o.ie another. 
Tapes are provided. 
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LECTURES: (will vsry depending on class make up) 



Roles of communication 

Professional careers 

Variables of speech, physiology 
Articulation, pronunciation and assimilation 
Uie of microphones and equipment 
Interviewing ^ 
Vocil variety, timing, phrasing, pacing^ 
Specrfic voice and art[culaUon problems 
Professional announcer examples , 

Film narration, working with scripts ^ 

Differences between radio and TV announcing 

IM-CLASS EXERCISE: 

Individual performances of: radio commercial 



Vocal variety drills 
Voice variables^hd breathing 
Motion picture narration 
Pronunciation skills 

GRADIMG: " _ ■ 

1 . A written midterm will count 2G% and cover everything from class 
lectures and assigned reading. 

2. An oral final examlwjil count 20% and williCover learned articula- 
tion, pronunciation, assimilation and other vocal skills. 

3. The face value performance of the commercial, radio and TV news 
reports will count 20%. 

4. General improverrient wiM 40% and will include effort, 
understanding, class contribution. 



radio newscast 
on cameraTV news report 
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